who had been in the party; but this had no effect. I could
get nothing but a flat refusal. Shortly afterwards the
American Military Attache rang me up to say that he had
been accused by the Press authorities of abusing diplomatic
privilege by taking journalists to a forbidden area.

Upon hearing this I went at once to see the Press officer
at the Hotel Kaemp. He said severely that I knew per-
fectly well there was a ban on visiting Hanko. I replied
that I knew nothing of the kind: I had understood it was
simply on account of transport difficulties that correspon-
dents were discouraged from going there, I considered
that, since a friend had offered me a seat in his car, I had
been perfectly entitled to take it, and I very much resented
the suggestion that diplomatic privilege had been abused
on my account. Nor had I been present at the Press
meeting a few days before, at which, he now informed me,
it had been announced that no correspondent should visit
the evacuated areas. I then raised the question of the
Sunday Times article, which I knew was now safely in
London, and he said that it had been passed by mistake.
It seemed to me a strange mistake, for it had been two hours
with the censor, and there had been three separate occasions
when it might have been stopped.

However, by now it was clear that there was another
element in the situation. The perennial battle between
Press and Censor in time of war is full of complexity, even
when there is goodwill on both sides. Certain of the
other correspondents were feeling decidedly aggrieved
because two of their colleagues had succeeded in obtaining
a story which they themselves had been unable to get.

The Press officer remained adamant. I was still not to
be allowed to make my broadcast. There seemed to be no
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